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This exhibition <> I I )avid I . Wo I per s eo I lection ol sculpt ores and re ramies b\ the great 
twentieth-eenturv master Pablo Picasso includes works Irom dillerent periods ol the 
artist s long and varied career in the three-dimensional media, l ive drawings and 
prints and one major painting Irom his late period, also in the Wolper collection, 
augment this showing. Mr. Wolper has pursued the acquisition ol Picasso s sculpture 
with the same energv and enthusiasm that lie has brought to his distinguished career 
as a 1 1 Immaker and producer. In less than live \ears he has lormed the largest group ol 
Picasso sculptures in private hands outside the artists lamilv and estate. Picassos 
changing approach to similar themes, his use ol dillerent media, and his exploration 
of various shapes are well documented in the Wolper collection. It is with genuine 
pleasure that the museum presents I hr It olprr Picassos for the enjoyment ol the 
people of Los \ngeles. 


Lari \. Powell ill. I)ireetor 



Pablo Picasso (1881-19 i 3) is Im*s1 known lor his painting and graphics, but he also 
made a significant contribution to the development of sculpture in the twentieth 
century. 11 i> earliest sculptures closely parallel the paintings of his Blue and Hose 
periods, taking as their subjects the lonely female figure and the harlequin, or jester 
(c.g.. cat. no. I). Modeled in clay, these sculptures were later cast in bronze by Picasso s 
Iriend. Vmbroise\ollard. During the period between 1908 and 1910. when Piccaso 
and Georges Braque developed the style known as \nalytical Cubism. Picasso 
expressed himself primarily through painting and graphics. Iloyvever. by 1912 he had 
begun to make works that incorporated preexisting objects into flat compositions. 
These assemblages gradually evolved into fully three-dimensional yvorks. In the 
late 1920s. with the assistance ol his Iriend Julio Gonzalez. Picasso produced his first 
welded metal sculptures based on linear designs. He expanded this technique, 
combining iron rods, shapes cut from sheet metal, and cast-oil objects, creating three- 
dimensional forms that lack the solidity of traditional sculpture. 11 is use of discarded 
objects in these yvorks exerted a strong influence upon succeeding generations of 
sculptors. In 1931 a ney\ sculptural period began in which Picasso produced large 
yvorks in clay and plaster (some ol which were later cast in bronze) inspired bv the 
animals around his rural home at Boisgeloup and hv a more sensual image of the 
female head. I le produced only a few small sculptures in bronze during World War II. 
hut alter the war s end Iie began an important series of bronzes incorporating found 
objects. \n example is the (,rane (cat. no. 10). a bronze cast from forks, a gas jet. and a 
shovel. Many ol Picasso s later sculptures are executed in cutout metal, painted in 
bold colors and designs (c.g.. Jacqueline u itli a Green liibbon . cat. no. 20). Ceramic 
also became an important medium for Picasso late in his career. Its malleability was 
especially well suited to Ids plastic imagination, and its surfaces invited his deft 
brushyvork. Several excellent examples ol Picasso s work in this medium are included 
in the exhibition. I he C entaur (cat. no. 13). constructed from wood and cast-off 
photographic equipment and painted in hold patterns, exemplifies the autobio¬ 
graphical undertone that is nearly always present in Picasso’s art. Centaur yvas made 



lor (and duringthe making ol) Henri-Georges Clouzot s 1955 lilm. Wvslere de Picasso. 
Its photographic elements and black-and-white palette reflect the artist’s 
preoccupation with the film then in production, while its subject refers hack to 
mythological therm's in Picasso s art ol the 1920s. Picasso s fertile, transformative 
imagination is equally evident in his sculpture and painting. The Wolper collection 
provides a sampling ol works Irom various periods in his long career and offers a rare 
opportunity to compare his treatment of similar subjects in two- and three- 
dimensional works. Anne Carnegie Edgerton 


David I.. Wolper is well known for his work as a film and television producer. Most 
recently he produced the opening and closing ceremonies of the 1984 Olympic Games 
in Eos Angeles. On July 2. 1984, Maurice Tuchman, senior curator of Twentieth- 
Century Art, and Anne Edgerton, assistant curator of Twentieth-Century Art, 
interviewed David Wolper in his office at the headquarters of the Eos Angeles 
Olympic Organizing Committee. The interview was edited by Anne Edgerton. 

Tuchman: What was the trigger. David, that got you into this marvelous pursuit? 

Wolper: I always liked sculpture; I always was attracted to the sculpture in 

museums and never really to the painting. I started looking at 
sculpture, and I saw something by Alexander Archipenko and bought it. It 
was just a small piece for my house. This was about live years ago. Since 
documentaries have been im thing most of im life, I began to read 
everything I could find about Archipenko; I wanted to know about the 
man. This led me to other sculptors I liked, and women seemed to be their 
main subject matter. On our next trip to New York, my wife, Gloria, and 
I looked around, studied the sculpture, and I liked Picasso’s sculpture. His 
work always seemed different from everyone else's, and I liked what I saw. 
but nobody had any Picasso sculpture, even to show. There was not one 
piece in New York. From there I went to London, where I met Henry 
Moore, and I bought one of his pieces. Reclining Figure ingles. I also 
bought two or three pieces by other artists, including an Vlexander Calder, 
but all were female figures. In Paris I met \rnold Glimeher of the Pace 
Gallery. Arnie and I hit it off because Arnie was interested in show 
business, and I was interested in art. So we traded advice. By that time I had 
bought all the books on Picasso seu l,,t ure. and I had a list of about eight 
things that I liked. It just happened that \rnie had seen two of them that 
morning in a vault. I arranged to bin those two pieces, I use of Flowers [cat. 
no. 91 and Jacqueline wifli a Green Ribbon, right then and there in Paris. I 
was just thrilled. Before I left Paris, I bought a [Joan] Mird. a [Henri] 
Laurens, and a | Aristide| Maillol. 
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In the 4 stages. we 4 iv those all lemuli* 

figures? 

Ml e\e*opt (he Picasso last* nj llotccrs. I 
was still looking lor Picasso pieces because 
I realls liked them, hut I was going to the 
female figure. I thought each sculptor had 
his own was ol showing the female form. 

\\ hen I came hack to Now Vrk. I bought a 
small | \lberto| Giacometti. 

Did sou continue to bu\ works b\ other 
artists? 

Vs. I had about ten or twelve different 
artists, inc luding Kdgar Degas’s woman in 
a tub 177/c Tub\ and a [Pierre-\uguste] 

Renoir. When I went hack to New York 
the following spring. Vrnie showed me 
other Picasso pieces. P\ that time I had 
eight or ten. and I began to stud\ the 
periods I didn’t have*. 

Is it your hope to have 4 a comprehensive collection of modern sculpture? 

No. when I started to concentrate on Picasso. I let some* of the other pieces 
go and didn t buy more. I still have tin* Mird. hut I began to sell some of the 
pieces that didn t lit. kept the ones that did. and kept adding Picassos. M\ 
intent is to have a lair representation ol Picasso sculpture from each of his 
different periods and sty les. Some are very difficult to get. I would like* to 
have one from the (luhist period, when he made wooden assemblages using 
\ iolins and so on. but I think they re probably all in museums. \nd I’d like 4 
to have one of the 4 large 4 heads of the 4 Boisgcloup period, but most of those 
are in museums too. 

When you we 4 re 4 reading about Picasso. wc 4 re vou interested in critical 
interpretations ed hi> work, or were \ou more 4 interested in developing a 
connoisseur’s e 4 \e 4 for the 4 work? 

W hat interests me most is Picasso’s changing approach. Picasso is 
somebody who did ne>t stand still in what he 4 did. Ten periods in his art 
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mean ten different styles, ten different ideas, and different media: wood, 
bronze, plaster, ceramic, cut and painted metal, twisted metal, collage, 
assemblage. You name it. and he used it. That makes it more interesting. 

Fell us about the impulse to collect. How did it come to be? 

I was an autograph collector for years. I had a major collection of 
autographs of \rneriean historical figures, hut I sold them when I became 
interested in sculpture. 

How does your collecting reflect your other interests, in film and 
television? 

M\ autograph collecting reflects my film and television career more, 
because autograph collecting is historic. Most of the films Fve done have 
been either documentary or nonfiction. I am interested in history. Now 
I am collecting documentary photographs of Picasso and his sculpture, and 
I intend to make a film on that. W hen I go through the books on Picasso. I 
look at pictures of Picasso at home, and I see one of my pieces in the 
background, sitting in the corner or on a chair. For example, the Crane 
always sat in his dining room, right behind the table. Whenever you see a 
picture of Picasso at his dining room table, the Crane is always in the shot. 
So from a documentarian’s point of view its interesting that the Crane , 
assembled partly from forks, was a dining room piece. Fm also making a 
six-hour miniseries on Picasso, a docudrama. 

I'm still trying to define the singular nature of your involvement with 
Picasso, and I imagine that it would be reflected in the themes you pay 
most attention to in the miniseries, if not in the documentary. Which 
aspects of his life will you emphasize? 

One of m\ beliefs about television is that it should be for the masses. I hope 
that the Picasso series will be a combination of entertainment and 
education. I’ll approach Picasso through the women in his life and show 
how they affected his art and his personal life. 

What role has your wife played in the formation of the collection? 

Well. I never pick a piece unless I say. “Do you like it?” because there’s no 
sense in having it around the house if she doesn’t like it. We talk about it, 
and if she really doesn’t like it. I don’t buy it. That’s pretty much the end of 


Wolper: 
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dial. Bui slu* and I have lln* same taste; she acquired it at the same time I 
did. 


The acquisition ol (lie (.entaur was a special one lor you. wasn't it? 

Vs. that is an interesting story. In Werner Spies's hook {Sculpture by 
Hicusso. 19 < 11. the (.entaur is listed as destroyed. Hut ol course, it was not. 
The ( .entaur was in the collection ol (Maude Bieasso, who had decided that 
it should <ro to the Museum of Modern \rt. I le offered it to them, but they 
weren't able to raise the funds to buy it. and it was eventually offered to me 
on the condition that I would leave it to MOM \. I started looking into its 
history and got still photographs showing how it was assembled. Since the 
piece was assembled from film equipment—a lens box and a light stand-it 
has a special significance lor me. There aren't many things that you can 
associate with Picasso and him. so this was special. The Crane is 
assembled too. hut Picassos Hull 11943, not in showj is the pristine 
example ol assemblage sculpture. I nless you tell people it's a pair of 
handlebars and a bicycle seat, they don't see that. It's the same with the 
(.nine. \\ hen I tell people it s a gas jet. lorks, and a shovel, it adds to their 
enjoyment. 

Is there some connection, David, between Picasso assembling bits and 
pieces to make sculpture and you as a lilmmaker basically doing the same, 
pursuing the same thing as a life's occupation? 

Well, yes. I started out making lilms out ol hits and pieces ol other him. I’ve 
never thought ol that. but. yes. it could very well he. If I ever did any 
sculpture myself, that's the kind ol sculpture I feel that I would like to do. 
turning things out ol life into something else. 

\Iter the collection started to take* on its shape as being mainly a Picasso 
sculpture collection, did the thought occur to you that something has 
happened that you hadn t predicted, David? \\ hen you do a venture like 
this, like making a movie yourself, halfway through it the thing changes, 
and it's not quite what it was when you started out. 

Vs. at the very beginning I didn't say. "I'm going to have a Picasso 
sculpture collection. I just started collecting pieces I liked, and I turned 
around and realized I had eight pieces. I was even more surprised when I 
spoke to \rnie alter his show | / he Sculpture o/ l*icasso n Pace Gallery, New 
Vrk. 1982). and he said. " I he most any other person has is two pieces. 



three pieces, may be.” I already had ten or twelve or fifteen by that time. He 
said. ’*1 don't think you'll find am bod) in the world who has as many pieces 
as you, outside of the estate, the family." 

Tuchman: \\ hat else do you want to leave u> with. David, in terms of your pursuit ol 
the last lew years? 


Wolper: It doesn't overpower mv life, because I live more ol a multidimensional 

life. I really live in three worlds: the world of art, the world of sports, and 
the world of show business. Not one of those three dominates my interest. I 
may be at a museum board meeting on Monday, but Wednesday I’ll be at 
the game with | Los Angeles Dodgers owner] Peter O'Malley, sitting in his 
box and talking baseball. The next day I II be out on m\ location on a film. 
As far as collecting art. I just do it with tin* same verve that I do my films, I 
hope, and the same interest. 
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Standing Wo man, 1945 (cat. no. 3) 


Vase Face, 1946 (cat. no. 5) 


Vase Face , 1946 (cat. no. 4) 




Female Figure, 1951 (cat. no. 8) 



Centaur, 1948 (cat. no. 6) 
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Untitled (Crane and Baboon) 
1952 (cat. no. 37) 




























Man with a Javelin, 1958 (cat. no. 17) 














Pitcher, 1954 (cat. no. 22) 
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Face of a Woman, 1971 (cat. no. 27) 


Lively Face, 1971 (cat. no. 28) 



Face of a Man, n.d. (cat. no. 29) 


Pomona, n.d. (cat. no. 31) 





















Face with Hands, 1956 (cat. no. 23) 


Vallauris with Faun, 1956 (cat. no. 25) 
















Head of a Woman with a Hat, 1962 (cat. no. 38) 
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1 • Jester. 1905 

Bronze 

I5‘i» x 13 1 1 \ 8 in. (39.3 \ 35 \ 20.3 cm) 

2 • Hand. 1937 

Bronze 

h: 7 1 2 in. (19.1 cm) 

3 • Standing II otnan. 1945 

Bronze, edition of ten 
h: 11 in. (28 em) 

I • I ase Hare. 1946 

Ceramie. unique 

II ‘\ I \ 6 1 /-' in. (30 x 10 x 16.5 cm) 

5 * Vase Face , 1946 

Bronze 

11 Vi x 4 x 6 1 j in. (30 x 10 x 16.5 em) 

6 • Centaur. 1948 

Bronze, edition of two 

15 x I I 1 i x 7 3 i in. (38 x 36 x 20 em) 


9 • Vase of Flowers. 1951 

Bronze, unique 

28' i x 101 1 x 16 j /j in. (73 x 10 x 42 em) 

10 * Crane. 1952 

Bronze with paint, edition of four 

20' i x 11 1 x 17 in. (71.3 x 20.2 x 13.2 em) 

11 • Face. 1953 

Bronze, unique 

10* - x 6 x 7Vi in. (26.7 x 15.3 x 18.4 em) 

12 • Case and Cake Flate. 1953 

Bronze, edition of six 

32VL’ \ 25 x 12 in. (82.6 x 63.5 x 30.5 em) 

13 • Centaur , 1955 

Painted wood 

Of) x 70 x 20 in. (228.6 x 200.5 x 73.7 em) 

14 * Young Han. 1956 

Bronze, unique 

32 1 i x 16' i x 0 in. (81.8 x 11.2 x 23 em) 

15 • Full. 1957 


7 • Owl. 1950-51 

<a* ramie. unique 

13 1 1 \ 13 1 1 \ 8 1 . in. (33.6 x 35 x 21.6 em) 


8 * Female Figure. 1951 

Pendant/brooch 

Bronze, with added mounting 

h: 37« in. (0.8 em) 


Bronze, edition of two 
4 Vi x 7 Vi x 4»/i in. (II. I x 10 X 10.8 em) 

16 * Oral Flate with I musing Decoration. 1957 

(!eramie, unique 

14 1 jx 12'» in. (36.8x31 em) 

17 * Man with a Javelin. 1958 

Bronze, edition of two 



16 \ 16 \ 36 in. (NT \ 10.7 \ 9L> cm) 

18 • Palette. 1961 

< ieramic. unique 

9' i \ 12*» in. (23.5 \ 32.1 cm) 

19 • 11 rad of a II a man. 1962 

Metal cutout, folded and painted 
20 1 * x 6 \ 7 in. (.72 \ 15.2 \ Id era) 

20 • Jacqueline uith a Green Ribbon. 1%2 

Metal rutont. lidded und |>ainl)'d 

20': x 15 1 * \ II 'h in. (.'»2 x .{8.<> x 20 rm) 

21 • Big Bird. 1953 

< irrainir. 10/75 

2Hi' x 18' I x l.'yVi in. (.-> 1.0 x x HI rm) 

22 • Pilcher, 1954 

Madoura white earthenware. 10/100 
li: 8' i in. (22.2 rm) 

23 * I ace u itli Hands. 1956 

< ieramie. .>9/100 
diam: 17 in. (13.2 cm) 

2 1 * late nit It Spots. 19.56 

I ieramic. 1.7/100 
diam: 17 in. (13.2 cm) 

25 * I allauris u ith I dun. 1956 

(.eramic. 12/100 


diam: 16 in. (10.6 cm) 

26 • Hitcher in the Ldnn of a II oman. 1961 
(ieramic, 90/200 

h: 12 in. (30.5 cm): diam: 5 in. (12.2 cm) 

27 * bare of a II oman. 1971 

Terra-cotta. 2/200 

13' * x 12 in. (34.3x30.5 cm) 

28 • Lively lace. 1971 

Terra-cotta. 31/200 
13 x 11 1 2 in. (33x29.2 cm) 

29 • lace of a Man.n. d. 

( eramic, 10/100 

12 \ 12 in. (30.5 \ 30.5 cm) 

30 * Jacqueline at an Easel, n.d. 

( .eramic. 168/200 

diam: 16 in. (10.6 cm) 

31 • Pomona, n.d. 

( .eramic. 35/50 

12 \ 12 in. (30.5 \ 30.5 cm) 

32 • Standing Han. n.d. 

Porcelain. 15/50 
h: II in. (28 cm) 

33 • Tripod, n.d. 

(!e ramie. 11/75 

h: 29' _> in. (75 cm): diam: 11 in. (28 cm) 




34 * Cafe Concert. 1900 

Pastel 

9x II in. (22.8 \ 28 cm) 

Los Vngeles Gountv Mu-eum ol \rt. 

Gift f»t Mr. and Mr^. I >a\ id I.. W olper 
M. 83.201.1 

35 * l ntitled (Female Figure). 1912 

Ink on paper 

(r'H x l « in. (16.8 \ 11.7 cm) 

36 • lloy and Girl Sleeping by Candlelight. 193 I 

Ltehing and aquatint 
9 *h \ IP j in. (23.7 \ 30 cm) 

37 * l ntitled (Crane and Baboon). 19.52 

Ink on paper 

8* t \ 0 1 j in. (22.2 \ 16.3 cm) 

38 * I lead of a II a man with a llat. 1962 

Linorut. T6/30 

28 5 1 \ 23' s in. (73 \ 30 cm) 

39 * Seated II antan with a llat. 1971 

t>il on canvas 

31 \ 38 in. (129.6 \ 96.6 cm) 

RerentIv acquired (not illustrated) 

la * Figure , 193.5 

Wood, metal, string, celluloid, and leather on cement base 
2 P/i x V/h x XV* in. (63 x 8 x 12 cm) 
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Centaur, 1955 (cat. no. 13) 



